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The Scientific Dep.-irtmcnt i.ssues an article nn “ A Ih^irer in Hovea 
Rubber’* giviuK au e.vatnple of its Depredation, Life History and ('ontrol. 
Though Mr* Clreeu says *’ there is nothing to bo alarmed about ” still it 
wouid be advisable to keep a constant watch against its increase, (Consis- 
tent hunting for it will save much trouble especially if lal>o(ir slmiild be 
scarce. The possibility of an increa.so, and the iinpossibility of coping with 
it at certain times, shoirld be constantly kept in view. 


It is to be noted by those interested in Sisal cnll tire that the fir.st cropn 
arc almost always poorer in i|iiality than later ones. Also a sucehrt 
account of the Bougainvillea is given which extends our knowledge of this 
beautiful plant. 


A very interesting paper by Mr. Harold Hamel Smith on “ Farming by 
Dynamite'’ is reproduced, showing how extensively explosives are being used 
all the world over iu agricuiiure. and promising a nnicli larger fiiture. That 
when the difficulties that hedge around its general use in India are removed^ 
its use will become widespread in opening land, we are convinced. Rut it is 
on land groicT»«g tea, cott'ee and rubber we wish to see experiniiMita made, 
•and in connection with this wcovonld call attention to Mr. Hind ley's letter 
published in our last issue Olay irdb The result of those experiments will 
be awaited with general' intere^. Mr. Hindicy lia^ vi'ry kimlly promised to 
keep the Editor informed. We h.ive no doubt of the result. 


The Proceedings of two I)i5tru|tJ^lanter,s* .As.sociations are published, 
those of the Shevaroy Planter Association ami South Travancore 
Planters' Association. \Ve trn.st that the ('irciilars to be drawn np by the 
former and distributed amongst the maistries anti hiiadnien of villages in 
the Salem District wijl have the desired effect, and countennine the pic- 
torial attractions as dejected by their late ^isitil^t from Burma h. 
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THE BCIEHTIPIC PBPAKtHEHT, H P.A EI. 

A Borer in Jtfevea Ritblfcr. — A speciineii of a big bcHring tar\a found 
in the root ^ A dying Hevca tree hat recently been received with the follow- 
ing description of the dain^e (kme. ** A tree looking quite fresh and healthy 
suddenly^ fell down and on exumiatlon it was found that alt the side roc^ and 
tap rocrt had b^n eaten up. There was only aboat six inches of tap root 
left in which the grub was found and for about six* inches above ground 
the stem and bark were dry. Above that the bark fresh, and so 
was the foHs^ef but when the bark was cut there was no fiow pf latex. 
From tbe-appearance of the tree it. looked (juite healthy.’' The specimeu 

sent to the Government Eato[nQlogist,<at Coimbaiore for identificatiou 
and he repeals as follows:— “The larva is undoubtedly the grub of a 
CvraUihycul [loHgicorn) Beetle, although it is impossible to say what the 
prsdse species is. These grubs bore as a rule in living wo<^ and are 
quite capable of doing damagi even up to the killing of the tree in which 
they bore, l^ossibly your larva may be Baiocera nthra. but all these 
CtTrtmhycid grubs have a strong family likeness and it is as yet impossible 
to disHnguish between the different species in the larval stage. Assuming 
t bfU 'your species is Ihitoccra rxihra the following is an account of it. 
Biairibution. Throughput, Southern India, seems to emerge at beginning 
of rains in May and October. 

“ Life history.— ICggs are laid in or tmder bark and the grubs tunnel into 
the stems or roots of the tree attacked. The larval stage probably lasts 
«>rer a long-time, possibly several years. When full fed it pupates in its 
lunhci; the pupal stage lasting about one month, 

“ Food fa, - Occurs commonly on Mango. Also attacks Duki Fig, 
Silk Cotton, ^ombax Malabartcnm) and Hc\ea Kubber. 

. “ Control.— Injection of a mixture of two parts chloroform to one part 

creosote into larval tunnels where accessible. 

‘‘ Colloction of adult beetle by hand. The beetles are often attracted 
by light at night. Even if your species is not B, rubra the general life 
history and control methods will be roughly the same. The large long 
antenna’d beetles should be looked for at the beginning of the rains and 
collected as far as possible. Any soft wood trees in or around the estate 
shoitld be searched daily for them,“ 

This beetle has been reported as a pest of Hevca in Ceylon (See P. C., 
Vlll. p. U4), and in Trinidad it also attacks Cacao and Kubber. In the 
latter island it was recommended to remove all useless trees which serve 
as breeding and feeding places from the vicinity of estates. “ Traps could 
ul^ be somployed for the capjnre of the insect. Such traps consist of 
lengths of the woods of the trees frequented by the insects while feeding or 
bteeding. These arts either suspended from the branches of the cultivated 
"trees or placed endwise on the ground leaning against the trunks. Mature 
insects coining to the traps can be collected .and destroyed, eggs deposited 
inay be scraped off, aud if any ef^s should hatch^he larva would tunnel 
itito the trap ftt>m whence the} could be extracted, or the trap might be 
•burned thus destroying the larvae it contains, v,The trunks and branches of 
cultivated trees among which the traps^are placed should be well grayed 
with an insecticide to protect them against attack and force the insects to 
resort to the traps fpr feeding and breeding. Lead Arsenate ^iray^ 2 to 5 
lbs, to 100 gallons of water, would prob.ibly be t he. best for this pjupow. 
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The powdk is first mixed wkh a sufficient quantity of water to make a thin 
smooth paste, ail lumps being carefully pulverised, water is then added to 
wake 100 gallons. White washing of the trunks and main branches may 
also afiord some degree of protection.'^ 

This insect has aUo attracted attention in Ceylon and in BnlhtiHNo, 
J of thi! Ceylon fkpartimni of AgricxiUure Mr. Gretni the late Entomo- 
logist,, deals with it at length, and I quote the following from this Bui let km. 

” There is nothing to be alanned about, but in consideration of the fact 
that a single grub may be responsible for the death of a Well-grOwn rubbw* 
tree, and that one of the beetles may infect many trees, it Will be pruderk to 
give the matter some attention before it becomes really seripds. It is. 
indigenous iii Ceylon, bnl has only recently bad the opportunity of testfaig 
the edible qualities of the Hevea tree. With the great extensiotl of tfnbbw 
cultivation, it is only to be expected that various insects will acenstofm* 
themselves to the new source of food. The injury may take two forms, 
either central or peripheral. In the former case the centre of the tap root 
is holjowed out. The tunnel may extend well up into the base of the stqm, 
increasing in diameter as the grub grows larger. In' the second case 
ihe attack is from the outside, usually at, or just below, ground lev'el, 
Dccasionally the point of entry may occur higher up on the stem. Irregular 
cavities are eaten through the bark and into the w'ood of the tree. The 
symptoms arc usually Obscure. There may be ,a gradual loss of loliage, 
but this is not readily distinguishable from tlu: natural periodic defoliation, 
Wiicn the injury is below ground level the fuM itnimaiion maybe the coHatwe 
nf itm tree, which frequently breaks off at a point a few inches below ftc 
cullar. Or, in sheltered situations, the tree may gradually die and dry up. 
The method of entry in cases of external attack is a comparatively, simple 
matter The eggs are deposited tu deep cavities of tlie bark and in wounds 
especially such as ha^'e been induced by canker. The adqlt beetle Is a 
large, and conspicuous insect when seen by itself but its scheme of *'col6ur-' 
atiou harmonizes perfectly with the bark of the trees upon which It 
habitually rests. It is of a dull olive brown colour, with a 'few- reddish spots 
on the back of the thorax* and wing covers. The wing covers atV thickly 
specked on their basal half with minqte prominent black spots, <uid there is 
a small but conspicuous and sharply defined whlte-shield-shaptd patch at 
their junction. There is a broad white band on each side extegding the 
full length of the body. The antennae and legs are darker Jnown. The. 
antenna are long and stout extending fat bevond the extremity of the body. 
The thorax is armed on each side with a sharp, stout, thorn-like process 
and there is a smaller but similar process on the shoulder of each wing 
cover. 


“ The destruction of each individual beetle of this species in.ay, pMslbly 
save the lives of a dozen rubber trees. It is unlikely that they occur in any 
considerable numbers, and it would be useless to employ coolie.s solely to 
collect the insects. Hut it would pay to offer a small rew.ard for each he^c 
of this kind that tnay be brought in by the tappers or scrap collectors. U 
fheeg^s are deposited in wounds and in cankered patches of batk it will be 
important to safeguard these possible points of entry by cutting out all , dis- 
eased patclKS ,and tarringthe exposed surfaces. The same treatment should 
be applied to accidental wounds. Tapping wounds, especially those made 
by the’pariog system, are so constantiy disnirbed that there is litde chance 
<rf the pest being able to establish itself in those spots. And woimds ‘caused 
pricking are automatically sealed by coagulated latex.” 
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The beetle 1$ quite common in th^ {dbios of India and several specimens 
have been sent into this office from time to time. A watch should be kept 
for it on rubber estate^ and should it ever become troublesmne the abo^ 
information will prove useful. 

Sisal . — The followinji; information is extracted from The Rubber World 
of 17th April and mav be of value to those who are eiq>erimeaung with this 
product in Southern India. 

*'Itis pointed out by Mr. L. H. Dewey, from experience gained in 
Hawaii, that the first harvest of leaves from the maguey and sisal plants is 
alwa^'s of a much poorer tjualiiy tbaif subsequent harvests. This is due to 
the fact that the first and oldest leaves are always considerably shorter and 
^ten more damaged than the later ones, besides being often partly dried 
up. For these reasons the first crop of fibre is both too short and impro- 
perly cleaned, .ind by no means represents the (quality of t^e subsequent 
■crops, besides, such crops almost invariably leave in the minds of 
hovers a bad impression which may tal.e several crops to overcome. 
In' order to avoid such occurrences the Philippine agricultural autho- 
rities suggest that the producers of these fibres, especially those who 
use or intend to use m ichinery for cleaning the fibre, should be c.arcful in so 
marking their first crop as to show that it is not a representative sample of 
subsequent crops, thereby avoiding future sacrifices on their part." 

TJougfrinril/i'rt. have often been asked for the history of this plant 
which is such a well known feature of Indian iluiigalow compounds both in 
town and district, and 1 am indebted to the (janlerters' C/i roiiicle for the 
following information almut this beautiful shrub, the botanical name of 
which is Bauiiairn'iHeu iMftderiafta. 

" The famous French navigator, Lni'is Antoine 1)e Holgainvillb 
<1720-181 1>, has a splendid monument to his everlasting memory in the Urari- 
lian shrub whicli hisbot:inic;d friend and fellow-countryman, Commerson, dis- 
covered and named alter him. In all trrtpic.al and sub-tropical countries 
where fiawers are cuUivated, llongainvillea has become an established 
favourite. Its glories are sung by travellers, and even globe-trotters are 
roused to enthusiasm when they first see it in some siinEiy clime. Madeira 
is now alnrost as fimons for Its llougainvilica as for its wine and bananas, 
and the plant is said to be e*iu:illy popular at other ports of call in the 
warmer parts r>f the world. Like many other plants. Bougainvillea thrives 
pariicularly well near the sea. It is most probable that the several varietieR 
or species known ill Knglish gul dens arc snorts which originated in tropical 
gardens. The famous brick-icd h‘. ^ricrifia. the best form of which is called 
Kossu Catelina, probably originated in A! adi-ira, where there is a very old 
plant with an immense stem ijunging over .an ancient garden-well at Quinta 
Sant Andrea, which " iormutn' years h.is borne its burden of blo.ssoms and 
called forth the admiration of untold numbers of tourists through successive 
wintors." This refers to /L /u/critia, Rosa Catclina having been obtained, 
we are told, from Las Falmas Grand Canary, by Colonel PE ruE, Westwick 
House, Norwich. 1'his gentieman showed a large flowering branch of it at 
a meeting of the K, H. S. in April 1909, when it was awarded a first -class 
certificate. These two, with H. Sanderiana, Maud Chettleburgh, and B. 
Cypher!, arc rm doubt sports from B. glabra, which dificr.s from the other 
recognised species, and R, sPeclabilis, both in having almost glabrous, 
comparatively small leaves, and in its time of flowering. The variety 
Cinnabar, .a red- flowered sport from /?, speclabilis. said to have originated 
in Palermo, has lately been named /.uid/cy«u«.‘’ 


R. D. A. 
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MRHIirO BY DYNJiMITB 

BY Harold Hamrl SiUth. Editor ok the '* TROKicAt. Like.” 

^ paper rea4 at the Third Imk^rttotUmal Uubbcr Conftmince 
iteld in Ntw York, i9!2, 

\Vh9e VhR'’e loug siaspeTt^ the p^ibilitic^ of tLYplusives iu coaneciioti 
with agric^ture, especially ia the tropics, it bas been only during the last 
twelve months that I have been able to satisfactorily Uemonstratc how very 
useful djmamite, and the other ites" can prove, when used with discretion 
and by brained natives or Europeans, By their use both time and money 
can be saved, and better work done, both as regards the soil and the crop^. 

As regards the handling of these high explosives by natives, I would 
consider that any race or tribe which is intelligent enough to be trained to 
tup rubber trees, or extract pulque from the maguey plant as is done under 
the direction of white supervisors, could be trained to handle these explosives 
drill the holes, atid pack in the cartridges nuder the same cUsa of white 
directors as with the rubber tapping. 

I did intend to devote my paper to “ Rubber Seed oil,’” a subject to 
which I have given a considerable amount of attention of late, but have 
chosen the question of “ Farming by Dynamite” instead, as it is more 
widespread and internationalin character, and is of special interest to an 
Anglo-American Tropical Congress. On account of the now wide- 
spread use of explosivc-j on cultivations,- 1 would tirst slate that if 1 do not 
include the names of the leading centres which luivc latterly been using or 
experimenting with them for breaking up soils (some of the farmers in the 
Western Stales ut .\incrica have. I understand, regularly blasted their 
gruuud for twenty or thirty years past, and obtained bumper crops therebyt, 
nor mentioa the namca of all the leading jujunials that have been good 
enough to open their cDldnms to discuss the mailer, it is nut fur want of 
appreciation on my part of the iiiqwrtant share that lliey have taken 
in helping us to become ** At Home” with the use and handling of explosives, 
but for lack of space and time at my disposal and yours. 1 must, on the 
contrary, be far more brief than pleases me, for this is a subject which, the 
more it is discussed, the more one can realize what can be done with 
dynamite, and hence the more one would like to say on its use. 

DynamUe or other qxplosives^and for the sake of bre\'iiy let me say 
“ right here," that every time I use the word dynamite 1 mean to infer “ or 
other explosive d more suitable”- can be used with aJ\ antage in agricultural 
industries for the following reasons : — 

1. • To break up hard or virgin soil to facilitate ploughing; and 

especially to break up the under-crust, when prei^eiU, which no plough 
could penetrate, at any rate uo plough used by tlie average farmer or 
planter. * 

2. To blast out for removal, boulders, or rocks, and especially tree 
stumps, whereby not only is the risk of root dLse.asc removed, to bu vastly 
and properly ploughed ; which otherwise would be impo&sibls iu a salisfac- 
torv' manner, if the stumps or rocks s^^e left in sffu. 

3. For clearing the soil of pests, destroying ants* nests, or rabbit 
warrqus. etc., -etc., as well as for regenerating and aerating hird^or worn-out 
soils genital^-^as the sugar-lands on some of the West Indian estates 
which .are not ploughed, bnt only hoed. f. r., the surface only scratched over, 
but the hard paa sub -soil is left year after year, and so becomes water loggal 
and airless ; ncucc dangerous. 
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4. For thfowtQg up the soil {or drains, especiaUy deq> futtios, and 
faclUtattfi Hs removal or- band. 

For maldng holes for tree planting, and at (he same time loosenlog 
the sdl| which is a great advantage ; also ioc fenoe-post bc^es, or for 
setting uprights for buildings, etc., in positkm. 

b. For weil-boriog, or welhlorpedmog— i. s, {(»* increasing the flow 
from au artesian welt by eiplodtng a charge at the bottom of a well, 
widen the aperture, and break up the grooi^, to let further supplies o{ water 
ior oil, if au oil weil) come through. 

As time goes on, many <^ber uses on the estates will, no doubt, be 
found, but as 1 do not pretend to have an exhaustive kuowlege on the 
subject, I think 1 have said euou|^. Of a>urse, 1 do not [n'eteud to touch 
on tho use of explofives for mining, since 1 speak only from the agricullnrist's 
point of view; not even of tbeir utility for removing large masses of n>ck or 
soil for making estate roads, as the latter, although not uncommon, is too 
big aud dangerous a task foe the average planter, and should not be carried 
out without consulting an export, one of whom now‘a*days is to be found at 
all large centres, especially in the neighbourhood of mines. 

must not be thought that dynamite obviates the necessity of top 
plough iug,” very truly points out the Queensland AgricnHnral Journah 
“ Far from it. The plough must be used just ds much as ever. The only 
(UHcrcnce is, that the dyuanhlc expends its disiutegratiug force in the sub* 
soil, which is never touched by thci^ugh, so that one is not merely planting 
the crops in the same soil year after year,'* but can, by its use, enable the 
crops to draw up their nutriment from below. Where clay sub-soils form a 
w^ter seat, the use of explosives, if correctly applied, breaks up the clay 
strata and so allows the accumulated aud stagnant water to pass through 
(at the same time the explosion kills myriads of bannful lives), and dissolving 
the plant foods iu the lower, and hitherto inaccessible strata, liberates it in 
such form that it can be drawn up by capillary attraction, and pass through 
with, the now uou'Stiigttaut water to be assiiuilatl^ by the crops. May 1 
remind yon hcre—as I reminded the readers of my book on “Cocoanuts” — * 
of the need of regular, adequate supplies of water at all times, if you want 
good crops. Water is necessary, and therefore should constantly be at the 
disposal of the crops (provided, of course, if not in over supply), to convey 
the plant’s food iu soluble form up to the crown. The quantity of such 
food assimilated or digested by the plant is roughly proportional to the 
amount of water which it absorbs —provided, of course, that the food is 
thereto be absorbed : but the food*aloiie is no use; without the water it 
canuot pass up the trees or plants and nourish them. 

’‘Farming by dynamite,” wrote the (London) “ World’s Work” last 
April, has gripped the United States and is spreading through Canada and 
Mettico like a prairie fire. “ The farmers who have tried it, swear by it, and 
are upheld by the leading authorities In agricutfural science.” I can 
ctxiflrm this from the tropics. Since I first drew attention to the 
nso of high explosives in tropical aud sub- tropical agricaUnre by 
reviewing a book (The book of “ High Explosives, ’ published by the Nobel 
Explosives Co., Ltd., Gla^ow), I hat^ received inDumerablc applications 
for copies of the book and furtW information on the subject, ri^t up to the 
time of writing these notes, which I stopped -doing to .order a copy to be 
sent to a uacao planter in Una, State of Bahia, Brazil. The “Queenglaod 
AjpMuitural Journal,” already quoted, evidently found the same thing, for 
the editor writes Since the publication of onr articles on the value of 
dyuaiuhe as au in clearing laud, and to subsequent agricultuml upcra^oUii 
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judging by the ottmeroos l^ers we have received from- r<uincn and fruit 
growers seeldog further iiifonnatioa on the subject, much interest — we 
mi^t almost say enthusUBm^has been aronsrd it. many parts of the state 
in ronneotinn with the nse of dynamite on the Und ; " while the Times ai 
reylon” €|not«5 the fottow’ing instance of its nf« for rubber “ planting by a 
Kelani Valley (Oj’lon) rubber planter, using only ordinary dynamite 
carfri^cs : " First of all he used a quarter of a cartridge, then a half, and 
then a full one and kept data of the area .of ground disturbed wh^ the 
(luantities of dynamite had been fired. The plough only breaks up the top 
surface so that the water mingles and dissolves the plant nutriment to a 
depth mtly of a few inches. The sub'soil, however, remains intact, and the 
roots of the crop have to feed upon what they can obtain from the land 
broken up by the plough. Hut breaking the land up bj’ dynamite disturbs 
it to a depth of several feet, letting in the water w^ich dissolves the 
essential nutriment, while the roots arc able to descend to a greater depth 
and thus recure their fill of fbod. Again, the roots are allowed to grow 
downwards and . not laterally; thus they do not encroach on (he feeing 
areas of the adjacent trees, which is the case when there is only .a top 
shallow layer of porous soil. 

*■ The plainer in question, we understand, has applied tho new method 
to hve acres of land and planted rubber trees therein. It is, of course, ton 
early yet to judge the results iu the growth of the plants. If the restdts 
.are as good as anticipated it is very likely that the method will be widely 
adopted in Ceylon. The Ited Cross dynamite was mentioned in the article 
which we quoted, but these not being procurable, ordinary dynamite cartrid* 
ges were used in this case. 

“Now that a local planter has started the method here," con- 
tinued the paper, in its comments on the experiment, “ it will not be out of 
place to quote one section of a recent article on the subject, which is of 
especial interest to planters : “ Possibly what at fust eight appears to be 
the slrangeal application of dynamite is. for the purpose of planting trees, yet 
its success in this conflict ion is peculiarly remarkable. When a hole is 
made with a spade the surrounding soil is left in its hard eonditinn. I'he 
result is that the roots lind it diHicull to start. Thev are eriunped in the 
light quarters of the hole .and c.aijiuit pierce the surrounding hard wall of 
earth. L'nder these circumstances growth is appn'ciably retarded for a 
considerable time With dynamite a large clean hole is blasted out and, in 
addition, the soil on all sides is loosened for five or six feet. When the tree 
is planted the young and tender roofs force their way without effort through 
the crevices, sucking up nourishment, *and commence to grow from the 
moment they are set, without any retardation whatever,” Those qualified lo 
speak upon the subject are of opinion that this will bring trees forward a: 
least a j’ear sooner that those planted under the old conditions.” 

“ A new profession has arisen of expert dynamite farmers,” says The 
Wealth of India^ when commenting on the article in The World's Work : 
“ dynamite is used (or planting trees. The spade- made hole leaves the sur- 
rounding soil in a bard condition, and the roots find it hard to start. With 
dynamite a large, clean hole is blasted out, and the^ soil on all sides is 
loosened for five or six feet, thus eua^Ung the trees so planted to grow twice 
as quickly os those set in the usual spade holes.” 

“We heartily commend the subject of ‘Farming by Dynamite* to our 
readers” — wittes the Editor of Greniers' Hubber News, at Kuala Lumpur, 
right at the heart ol the plantation rubber industry in the Far East. “ The 
couaensus ai opinim at ka^ amoi^; tdanters of the Federated Malay States, 
is that cleaa*cleailof, which means the removal of all stumps and timber, is 
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oC pwsinKmot imporUnGCt aad wo feei «ire that a perasalof tile methods 
dUcoasad’* (io an article they pobHsiied) convince plaorefsthat at last 
there is malarial available to accomirtisb tiie woHc expedhk^sly ai^ 
economically,” 

“ In Sonih Africa,” reports the Homeland Cofoiijol iUrf/f — welMcnown 
tbroitghoDt India and the East--”expaiaients in ploughing t»y dynamite are 
becoming quite popular, U is claimed tbsd cq)eratious cm be carried out 
without injuring crops, and «defnon8t rations are now taking (dace all over 
the Union with object of fostering agriculture. The cost per acre is said to 
work out at between {2 IQs. and £5 according to the nature of the soil and 
trees. Dynamite can be used for ditching, for constructing irrigatkm. fur- 
rows, and other fanning purposes.” 

Ait the Iea4ing papers in the rubber producing world, as well as those 
devoted to plantinf interests elsewhere, recennmend attention to the nse of 
dynamite for estate work. Its use especially appeals to me for out-of-the-way 
sections, and especially in Latin America, whire the transport, even of the 
lightest make of ploughs, is difhcult^Qd costly, often impossible. In coun- 
tries where the tsetse or other pest discourages the use of draught animals, 
the use of explosives should rapidly increase. Possibly the shocks, if not 
the actual explosions, might diminish the pests, especially if steps were taken 
to attract them to the spot by bait, in the shape of food In which they are 
partial. In locust infested soils, the numbers of these pests, pt all stages, 
even when in flight, could be greatly reduced by organised explosions 
greet them with a /ett de joic whether in the soil as grubs or flying over it 
Rut there is no ne^ to extend the list, V’ou, whoiri I am addressing, are far 
more able than myself to think them out. 1 wonid, however, say in conchi- 
sion, that planters of cocoanuta, fibres, Cearfi rubber, and other crops which 
can be grown to advantage, when scientifically cultivated, in almost semi- 
arid districts, w'il! find the use of explosives a great aid as the following 
letter, written from Kalkudah, in the Eastern Province of Ceylon, to the 
Editor of the r/mes of Ceylon^ (see their issue 0 ^ 0 ne 20, 1912) tends to 
pro«:- 

I read with great interest the articles re Farming with Dynamite* in 
the Tfmes o/CcyloH. I believe this method will gain popularity in the 
Eastern Province, as them is a slab of ooral from the coast here to one and- 
a-half miles inland, or further^ and this runs from 2 to 9 ft. below the {:ur- 
face. in some places measuring 18 to 24 in. in thickness. not porous, 
but in some parts is soft and limy. There is water immediately bebw this 
slab, but the cocoanut roots cannot jet to the water, and the trees are there- 
fore greatly affected by the drougm, and lai^c sums of money have to be 
expended in watering plants. One notices patches of cocoanuts, old enough 
to give large crops, looking sickly, with not even a blossom on them. This 
is mainly due to the existence of this stab, whlcb had not been broken 
through before planting out. Dynamite blasting wilt do more for these 
than tons of manure. A hole drilled in between every four plants through 
this slab and blasted with dynamite will crack up this slab, and enable the 
roots to find their way to the water, which is just undemeatb it. ' 

Again one finds that, .after rain, the water remains in some places for 
weeks on the surface, affiecting all the trees or plants in that area. This, too, 
would not occur if the slab were brdjen up, as the water wenid find its way 
through the cracks. In some places here, where Ibis slab was broken 
through before planting out, the plants require very little w-atering, and the 
bearing treea are healthy and full of crop even during the stverest dnHight. 
The nKthod used in these places is to cut down to tl^e slab and break it 
with pick-aaes at a prohibitive cost. If holes could be drifled and dynamite 
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ttsed.tbelJCetkiog QpofthesUb will^ be much greater and the cost less than 
half. Perhaps coet o( holing with dynamite and planting will be 
slightly higher, bat there will be a g^t saving in watering, and the chadbes 
given to jdants to striie root and brii]^ them earlier into tearing will amply 
repay this. Even in beanng fieldevbere this ?lab occurs it would be well to 
have it broken np a little and allow the roots to find their own water. 

ft would be interesting to hear of results of a few experiments and also 
haw the views of some of the veteran |rfanterR‘of the Eastern Province on 
tbp snbject,” 

In conclusion, I hope lo see further reports on the mattpr, not only over 
eoeoanntnidDut in connection with rubber- {^anting and tropical agriculture 
gmerally. Meanwhile there is no doubt that explosives have not only come 
to stay as a necesaarj’ auxiiiavy lo modern agricultural science, but their use 
wUI extend on all sides until they occupv a prominent position therein,— 
The Miff Rubber World, , 


DISTRICT RLXRTERS* AtSOCIATlONB. 
Shevaroy PlaaUrt* Asioolatlon, 

Proceedings of a Special General Meetinf^ held at the Victoria 
Rooms Yercatfd, om .UHh April, f9Ij. 

Present.— Messrs. J, H. Bradshaw, J, A. Cochar, H. Gomperix, S. M. 

Might, *\V. W, Might, A. li. Kundaswainy, C. G. Lechier, L. 

‘ Rochet, C. Rahtn, W*. Rahifi, F. Pegge, F, H. Short, G. Turner 
and Ch, Jhekins (Hony. Secretary and Chairman*. Visitors 
Messrs. T- Bainbrigge I'lctchcr (Government l:ntntnoiogistl and 
H. Whittle. 

(1.) The notice calling the meeting was taken as retTd. 

(2.) The Chairman in a short speech welcomed Mr. Fletcher to the 
meeting and referred to the expt^riinents regarding the fertilization of Coffee 
blossom being carried off by .\fr. Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher kindly .inswered 
a few (jucstions ptK to him by the members, after whioh the business of the 
meeting was proceeded with. 

(3.) Muhammadan and Hindu Rurial Ground.-* Read letter, dated 
20/3/13 from the Dy. Tahsildar, Yerfcaud. The Honorary Secretary informetl 
the Dy. Tahsildar that the side selected had b.een mentioned in an appeal ' 
to the Collector and District Magistrate, Salem, by the Residents of Ycrcaud. 
Steps adopted approved of by the meeting. 

(4.) Petty Bazaars Springing upf in Ycrcaud and Other Parts of 
the Sheroroys.— Read letter, dated 22nd April, 1913 from the Dy, Tahsildar, 
Yercaud. Members were requested to send in to the Honoray Secretary, as 
soon as possible, the names of baxaar-^olders and the number of bazaars- in 
tbnr respec^tive localities, attention having been called to the urgency and 
importance of the case. 

(5.1 Scientific Department.— Circular Xo. 2 13, dated 19th 
February, from the Secretary. U. P. A. S. I., re. the continuation of the 
Association Coniribiiiion to^rientific Department for the next 5 years, also 
Honorary Secretary’s reply thereto promising same, which was approved of. 

(6.) /?ecri*itmg in a Planting District . — After oonsiderable discus- 
aon on the subject the fo' lowing gentlemen : Messrs, C/G. techier, G. 
Turner. C. l^hm and Ch. fMckins w-ere appointed a Sub-Committee to draw 
up a Circnlar for distribution to Maistries and Headmen of villages in the 
Salem District, 

(Signed) Chas. DICKINS, 

JHonft Secretarp^ S.p.4i 
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South TraYMiQOVO Plantoro* Atiooialloii. 


Vroctedhts/t of the Second Qmertefiy Meeting held tn the Club, 
Quilon^ on Saturday, April 

PRRSKST.-'Mr. A. VV. L^sHe (Chairman), Messrs. H. S, K. MwrrfhT. P. 

Alcxawipr, S. A. Martin, H. Irvine and H. C, Seymotir, IHfmo- 
rary Secretary.) . By Projry. — Messrs. E. Lord and J. B. Cook, 

Agenda Papers - 

1. Confirm Minutes of last Meeting, 

2. Election of a Chairman for 1913, 

3. *Cr>oly Rates, 

4. Ejection of a Delegate for Bangalore, 

5. CorreBpondeTice. 

and any other business properly* brought before the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The next business on the Agenda was the election of a Chairman for 
19(3, Mr. Lord who was elected at the Anntial General Meeting held in 
Eebniary being unable to accept the Chair. 

Proposed by Mr. Morrell and seconded by Mr, Leslie ; That Mr. 
Brander be elected Chairman.” Thi« was carried unanimously. 

Cooly y?ufe.s.“- After a iengihy discussion it was proposed by Mr. 
Morrell and seconded by Mr. Alexander ; ” That there be no fixed rales.” 

Brtiigrtlore Drfrgnfc.— Proposed by Mr. Leslie and seconded by Mr. 
Morrell: “That as no delegate, was sent in 1912 that Mr, J, H. Cook be 
asked to go,” 

Correspondcuce—A letter was re.ad from ths Secret. ary, T. P, A. S, I. 
asking whether this .^ssrH:iatinn be prep.ired to keep on the Scientific Ofiirer 
for another five years, f’foposed by Mr, Leslie and seconded by Mr. 
Morrell: “ That the present coniribntion be continued for another year at 
least .and th.at the Honor.iry Secretary w-rite to the outside niembers (o 
enable a date to be fixed for Mr. Anstead to visit the district once a year," 


No reply being received wlib reference to the robbery onAnibanaad 
Est.ate it was proposed by Mr. Leslie and seconded by Mr. Alex.ander ; 
“That the Police authorities be writt^ to again on the matter.” 


This being all the business the Meeting closed with a vot^ of thank.s to 
the Chair. 


(Signed) HUGH C. SEYMOUR, 


Honorary Secretary, 


Agrigultcr.kl Exh.osives in New Zealand. 

EoUowing the recent examples of South Africa and Australia, the 
<^cer8 of the New Zealand Government Agricuitural Service are endeavonr* 
ing to popularise the use of explosives in land cultivatioa.— CoflimerciVt^ 
iuMltgetfce, 
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TIhi liHilftii Tmm. Hidustry, 

The London 7i|p« in an article oi^tbc “ Indian Tea Industry,” makes 
tlic foUowiog iutere^l^ comments cm the present position 

The growing importance of our Indian and Cejioii tea^planting indus- 
tries, which now supply the world’s consumers with about 490,000,000 lbs. 
out of the 720,000,000 lbs. more or less, aiuuially re<|uircd, and the attemiou 
that baa been drawn to them of recent years as a desirable channel for 
investment, lend interest to the tnoveinenls that appreciably changed the 
position ai^ outdook of the tea market during the last two or throe mouths, 
and raised the value of tea at the end of February to a higltcr average level 
tbau has been experienced for many years. 

In our annual review of 1912 we recorded how the liability of the lea 
trade to be affected by unforeseen developjnents had been illustraled by the 
substantia! decline in prices that occurred in the middle of the year, and wo 
drew attention to the extreme sensitiveness of the market to comparatively 
slight changes in the balance between supply and demand, exemplified in 
1911 by the inflation of low-priced tea through fear of a rather short supply, 
and in 1912 by its depression because there seemed to be a little too much 
of it. The relapse of the past fortnight sliows that the market is still very 
sensitive, average auction prices last week ti\sicf. for Indian, O’Lsd. for 
Ceylon and 7*55(i. for Java. 

When it was necessary, three mouths ago. to analyse the position and 
txamiue the outlook the conclusion was reached that a recovery in value 
might come to pass later on, but could not safely bo predicted us near at 
hand— for reasons set forth in detail. It has already takcp place, however, 
brought about by a sudden and general recognition by the principal buyers 
of tea that a change was injpending iu the conditions that govern prices, and 
by the teodeiicy to anticipate movements instead of w ailing for them to take 
place. 

The advance in prices was so general, and affected so many, interests 
that it is worth while registering its extent. This can be done by contrast- 
ing the average of the prices obtained in February by the producers who 
sell their Indian, Ceylon, and Java tea at the London (niblic anctions with 
the prices paid for them during the corresponding mouth in other years, 
with the following result : - 


February Value. 

190‘i. 

1911. 

1913. 

Indian ... 

.... S-404. 


9'254. 

Ceylon ... 

... «’354. 

S'/.ici. 

9’304. 

Java . 

... *7‘504. 

S'204. 

y'04. 


This marked recovery in the value of Indian and Ceylon tea places alt 
our producers in a much better position than they were in six months ago. 

But whilst a fresh and better outlook c^ned before the growers of tea, 
the reverse waathe case with distributors and retailers in general, who ’bad 
to face the higher cost with but little prospect of being able to raise the 
price charged to the public, owing to the strenuous competition between the 
large vendors of cheap tea. This would be especially felt by those who bad 
r^umedthe sale of tea at U. the pound, which may have to be suspen- 
ded later on, the 144, tea made the lowest (luoted again, and no tea eagerly 
pushed for sale for less than 16i,, whether the Chancellor of the Excheriuer 
be able to make any reduction in the duty or not and for this reason— namely, 
tM whenever the duty h, lowered the market price of tea in Mincing Lane 
will advance, uulcss it has beeu di^cuupled by a r^e iu prices befercbond, 
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The mvesti^iiao ^ieadil/ pt^ftoed throiHth the records aod d^aih of 
the export busioew of the varioye pygdcctog coi Baw^ O the EaJrt and of 
the rwiufarontenU and pttfdsakaof thecoiuimM 
almoat everywhere warrants the d^adusion that tiHIfimtarity d tea as a 
beverage, the trade iniiuiry for iH a^tbe atdlHy w^OEmsnmers who most 
want U— namely, the world’s hard w<ximr^to hod the oKniey to pay for it 
are steadily growiDg. and In various iHreclUms. The statistics to Ulo^rate 
this that have accumulated daring the last few months are loo voluminous 
for citatum; nearly ail conritries seeiu to be wanting more tea than hereto- 
fore, but there is one that has been the particidar factor of the changed 
poritloo^naniciy, Russia, wb(»e heavy purchases in the Calcutta market 
coincidentiy with active bidding for tea in Ltmdoo started the present rise. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that a similar demand frmn Rnssian buyers 
at the close of 1910, and Hs resulting deflection of supply from London was 
the cause of the advance in 1911. It is also of particular impOTtanoe to 
tiotice that, when more tea is wanted now. it is to India that the buyers turn, 
then to Ceylon, or to Java if supplies of British -grown tea are inadequate or 
dear. These three countries are increasing the quantity produced and sedd, 
whilst China's sales have reduced nearly 12,000,000 lbs. this season and 
Japan’s industry makes no progress in the way of expanding exports. 

Hut whilst the Russian demand was the principal cause of the advance, 
it has not been the only one. for coincidentiy with it came from India tea of 
better quality than before, then bad weather in Ceylofi to teiupcwarily 
shorten the export, a stoppage of fhc excessive output ift Java, with a return 
to normal yield at the cloto; of 191 2, reduced receipts at the Port of Loudon, 
with heavier deliveries for home use and export— the result of it being that 
instead of stocks lu bond being 2i,(X>0.000 lbs, larger as they were at the cud 
of November they are now of quite moderate and manageable dimensious. 

In spite of the relapse aiiice February the position may be said with 
some couhdence to be one of hopefulness for our producers in India and 
Ceylon, partly by reason of its statistical soundness, but mainly because of 
the evidence that ththr tea is now almost everywhere recognized to bo the 
bent to buy. Apart from questions of taste wfaiob leads some coiuuiners 
stiU to prefer other varieties but is a steadily dimimshing mfiuence — under 
the nuiversai system of “ blending" lea before retailing it, which obUtecales 
or di^uiscs diatmetive flavours— the general verdict of tea' tasters and 
traders U that our teas are the most economical, and it *is economic value 
now, rather than taste, that turns the scale. 

It would be well for the growers ili India and Ceylon .that the market 
value of tea ahonld not relapse further, because it is difficult to see how 
a gradual increase in the cost of production can be avoided, although the 
eilcct of it is doubtlt^ neutralized by the increased productiveness of highly 
cultjvated estates that engage sufficient labour and spend money in manuring. 
There is a tendency for all but the fixed charges to increase ; machinery 
Unplementa, foodstuffs, carriage and freight, warehou^ and dock rates- tend 
to be dearer, cot cheaper, while there is the chance that the world-wide 
movement that is raising the static of the manual labourer, whatever be 
his cdour, will extend to the coofic that tea-planters* employ, and that the 
form in which it will finally find expression will be, jp addition to the better 
accommodation now so generally provide^ a higher daily wage, perhaps 
paid direct into bis hands if he has earned it ; and it is qmte possible that 
in return for it the planter will get more strenuous .-ftid r<^(ar setvicc.-^T/ic 
Pfa/tkrs' Xcmt 



